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been shed, into another domestic calm, is shocking and 
preposterous. Better, far better, the Christian deathbed, 
and the lucid interval of rational affection and gentle resig- 
nation, with which this affecting story is brought to an appro- 
priate close. 



Art. VII. — Jlncient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Ro- 
mantic, translated, with Notes, by J. G. Lockhart, 
Esquire. A new Edition, revised, with an Introductory 
Essay on the Origin, Antiquity, Character, and Influence 
of the Ancient Ballads of Spain ; and an Analytical Ac- 
count, with Specimens, of the Romance of the Cid. 
New York. Wiley & Putnam. 8vo. pp. 272. 

A collection of Spanish popular poetry opens to the 
lover of romance a region comparatively little explored, and 
one where a most fertile soil promises a rich harvest. The 
glory of no other nation is so intimately interwoven with 
poetry and song ; and the most splendid deeds of her heroes 
are embalmed in romance. 

"Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale ? 
Ah, such, alas ! the hero's amplest fate ! 
When granite moulders, and when records fail, 
A peasant's plaint prolongs the dubious date. 
Pride, bend thine eye from heaven to thine estate ; 
See, how the mighty shrink into a song ! 
Can volume, pillar, pile, preserve thee great ? 
Or must thou trust Tradition's simple tongue, 
When Flattery sleeps with thee, and History does thee 
wrong ? " * 

And why should it be humiliating to the pride of fame, to 
live longer in the songs of the multitude, than in the records 
of history written comparatively for a few ? Have not the 
praises of the bard ever been regarded as the hero's best re- 
ward ? And would not the immortal Cid, had one of the 
Moorish magicians, who, no doubt, were numbered in the 
trains of the captive kings, permitted him to see in a magic 

* Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto I. 
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glass the picture of futurity, — would he not rather have re- 
nounced the fame secured to him in the dead leaves of dry 
chronicles, than the conviction, that, after seven or eight cen- 
turies, the rocks of Asturia would still resound with the echo 
of his name, called forth by " a peasant's plaint " ? 

Who of our readers has not heard of the rich treasure of 
Spanish Romances, and is not, in a certain measure, familiar 
with their lofty spirit and national dignity ? Nevertheless, 
comparatively speaking, only a very small number have ever 
been translated into English ; and among these how very few 
are the versions which are not to be considered as para- 
phrases rather than translations ! The extreme simplicity of 
these romances, the peculiar character of the Spanish lan- 
guage, with its melodiously protracted words, its pompously 
sonorous sounds, and its harmonious diffuseness, all renders 
it exceedingly difficult to translate Spanish poetry without 
encountering the danger of making constant additions ; es- 
pecially when rendering it into a language with so many mono- 
syllabic words, and so philosophically condensed, as is the 
English. The most skilful translator may, therefore, find it 
hard to avoid the insertion of epithets ; in which poetical 
ornament, indeed, English poetry abounds as much as Span- 
ish poetry is deficient. 

Percy, who first unveiled to his countrymen the rich 
treasures of their own popular poetry, had also the merit of 
being the first to point out to them those of Spain. But the 
claims, which we, at the present day, feel ourselves entitled 
to make on a translator, are very different from those current 
in Percy's time. Correctness and fidelity are now consid- 
ered as necessary requisites in a good translation ; just as an- 
tiquarian exactness is expected in the publication of an old 
manuscript. No one, in the present state of criticism, would 
ever think of calling Percy's " Gentle River " a translation ; 
although the Bishop assures us, that " the version was ren- 
dered as literal as the nature of the two languages would per- 
mit." Our readers may judge for themselves. 

Rio verde, rio verde, " Gentle river, gentle river, 

Green river, green river, 

Quanto cuerpo en ti se baiia Lo, thy streams are stained 
Many corpses are balhed in with gore, 
thee 
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De Christianos y de Moros, Many a brave and noble cap- 

Of Christians and of Moors, tain 

Muertos por la dura espada. Floats along thy willowed 

Killed by the cruel sword. shore." 

A strict adherence not only to the form and to the genius 
of the original as a whole, but also to its peculiar modes of 
expression, so far as these constitute the individual fea- 
tures of its physiognomy, — this is what we now require 
from a translator of poetry. Considered in this point of 
view, the versions of Spanish Romances, the title of which 
stands at the head of this article, can at the utmost be con- 
sidered as fine imitations, but by no means as good transla- 
tions. The work of Mr. Lockhart enjoys, as we are in- 
formed, a high popularity in England. Mr. Hallam, who, 
however, " admits his slight acquaintance and imperfect 
knowledge of the originals," thinks that they are known to 
the English public by these translations, " with inconceivable 
advantage."* And the writer of a very able article in the 
" Edinburgh Review," (which forms an appropriate prelimi- 
nary essay to the new American edition of this work,) gives 
high praise to Mr. Lockhart, for having " emancipated him- 
self from the drudgery of counting lines and interpreting sin- 
gle words ; from that servility which has obscured the clear- 
est, and deformed the most beautiful ; " and thinks these 
poor, simple ballads, translated with " sufficient fidelity," 
and " frequently improved by a judicious pruning." f 

There can indeed be no doubt, that, as poems, these ver- 
sions are elegant and beautiful, and the attractive dress in 
which they appear again before the public, must necessarily 
secure them additional favor. But the public must, never- 
theless, not expect to get from them a correct idea of the 
form of the Spanish popular Romances. We do not, it is 
true, exact from an English translation, the imitation of the 
assonant rhyme, which, in the Spanish ballads, continues 
throughout the whole in alternate lines. | It is altogether 
foreign to the genius of the English language, and would be 
utterly lost to the English ear ; and even to supply its place 



* Edinburgh Review, No. 146. t Ibid. 

t Assonant rhymes, so called in distinction from the consonant rhyme, the 
only one used in English, are : dos, traydor, hablo, no ; and, again, mda, 
mia, solian, etc. ; or, fama, lama, montana, &c. 

VOL. LIV. NO. 115. 54 
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by the consonant rhyme, and to continue the same through- 
out the whole ballad, would have no pleasing effect in Eng- 
lish ; at any rate, such an attempt would require the most 
skilful artist in verse. 

But the peculiarity of the structure of the Spanish popu- 
lar ballads, which we consider as indispensable, is the tro- 
chaic measure. The Spanish, like the French, count, but 
do not measure, their syllables ; but the cadence of the 
whole, in their popular ballads (as indeed in most of their 
poetry), is invariably trochaic ; and this feature contributes 
much to their elegiac and dignified character ; just as the 
iambic and dactylic measure is a feature equally essential to 
English popular poetry. Mr. Lockhart has not paid the 
least attention to this principle. He uses indiscriminately 
the trochaic or the iambic, more frequently, however, the 
latter ; nay, he often begins with the one, and continues with 
the other, so as to leave it very obvious, of how little im- 
portance he considered it. Indeed, this liberty is only a 
slight one, in comparison with others he has taken. Spanish 
popular minstrels have their standing phrases, with which 
they address their audiences, just as the English also have ;* 

"Deste os quiero decir." 
Of this I will tell you now. 

or more frequently ; — 

" Bien oreys lo que dira." 
You shall hear what he (she) said. 

Such are their general phrases for introducing an action, or 
a speech. These words are mostly omitted in the English ; 
instead of them, we find others peculiar to English popular 
ballads, such as ; " Then out and spake," &c. ; or, " A 
woeful man was he ; " and numerous others. These famil- 
iar expressions, the prevalance of the iambic measure, and 
that pleasing abundance of rhymes in the middle of the verse, 
characteristic of English, but entirely foreign to Spanish bal- 
lads, f — all these combine to give precisely the impression 

* Such as " Listen, lively lordlings, all ; " or, " Hearken to me, gentle- 
men," " Come, and ye shall hear," etc. 
t Such as ; 

" Good king, my hand thou mayst command, else treason blots my name; 
I' 11 take the life of my dear wife, — (God, mine be not the blame !) " 
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of seeing, not, indeed, Spanish popular ballads in an Eng- 
lish dress, but English popular ballads ; while, according to 
our views, the impression ought to be just as different as the 
genius of Spain is from that of Britain. 

In order to give the reader a chance to judge for him- 
self of the extent of Mr. Lockhart's additions and omis- 
sions, we subjoin here his versions of two poems ; one in 
juxtaposition with the more faithful translation of Dr. Bow- 
ring ; the other, with a literal version, making not the slight- 
est pretension to graceful versification, and intended merely to 
show the reader the perfect simplicity of the original. 

COUNT ARNALDOS. 



(Mr. Lockhart.) 
Who had ever such adventure, 
Holy priest or virgin nun, f 
As befel the Count Arnaldos, 
At the rising of the sun. 

On his wrist the hawk was 

hooded, 
Forth with horn and hound went 

he, 
When he saw a stately galley 
Sailing on a silent sea. 

Sail of satin, mast of cedar, 
Burnished poop of beaten gold, 
Many a morn you '11 have your 

falcon, 
Ere you such a bark behold. 



Sails of satin, masts of cedar, 
Golden poops may come again; 



(Dr. Bowring.) * 
Who was ever sped by fortune 
O'er the Ocean's waters, say, 
As the happy Count Arnaldos, 
On the morn of Juan's day ? 

In his hand he held a falcon, 

And he went to chase the 
game, 

When a gay and splendid gal- 
ley 

To the shore advancing came. 

All its fluttering sails were 

silken, 
All its shrouds of cendal 

clear ; 
And the gay and clear-voiced 

helmsman 
Sang a song so sweet to hear.% 



* Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain, selected and translated by 
John Bowring. London. 1824. pp. 78. 

t Of all that is above printed in italic, there is not a trace in the original. 

| These two lines, rendered literally, read thus ; " And the mariner who 
guided it, (the galley,) recited a song." The same mariner, who is, in Dr. 
Bowring's translation, " a young and clear-voiced helmsman," is, in Mr. 
Lockhart's version, transformed into a " gray-haired sailor." Our readers 
are aware, that English translators can make any thing out of nothing. 
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But mortal ear no more shall 

listen 
To yon gray-haired a lor's 

strain. 

Heart may beat, and eye may 

glisten, 
Faith is strong, and hope is free, 
But mortal ear no more shall 

listen 
To the songs that rule the sea. 

When the gray-haired sailor That the waves were calm and 

chaunted, silent, 

Every wind was hushed to And the noisy storm-wind 

sleep, — hushed ; 

Like a virgin's bosom panted And the fish that lives the 
All the wide reposing deep. deepest, 

To the water's surface rushed. 

Bright in beauty rose the star- While the restless birds were 

Jish, gathering, 

From her green cave down be- Listening on the masts, and 

low ; still ; 

Right above the eagle poised " O, my galley, O, my galley, 

him, — God preserve us now from ill. 
Holy music charmed them so. 

" Stately galley ! glorious gal- " O'er the waters of the 

ley ! ocean, 

God has poured his grace on O'er the dark world's troubles 

thee ! far, 

Thou alone mayst scorn the O'er the plains of Almeria, 

perils And the straits of Gibraltar. 
Of the dread devouring sea. 

"False Almeria's reefs and " O'er Leon's gulfs of peril, 

shallows, Over the Venetian sea, 

Black Gibraltar's giant rocks, And the fearful banks of Flan- 
Sound and sandbank, gulf and ders, 

whirlpool, Where the hidden dangers 
All my glorious galley mocks ! " be." 

" For the sake of God our Thus he spake, the Count Ar- 

maker, naldos, 

(Count Arnaldos' cry was Thus he spake, and you shall 

strong,) hear ! 
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Old man, let me be partaker 
In the secrets of thy song." 



" Teach that song, by Heaven 

I charge thee, 
Teach that song me, Mariner." 



But the Mariner was silent, 

And he only answered, " No ! 

They alone can learn my mu- 
sic, 

They alone, who with me 
go."* 



" Count Jlrnaldos, Count Ar- 

naldos I 
Hearts I read, and thoughts I 

know ; 
Wouldst thou learn the ocean's 

secret, 
In our galley thou must go." 

The reader is aware, that the whole meaning of the origi- 
nal, which Dr. Bo wring strictly followed, is here perverted. 
While the Spanish mariner recites a charm to shelter his 
galley from peril, the mariner of Mr. Lockhart chants a 
song of triumph, that God has already poured grace on his 
vessel. The additions in the following ballad are less 
striking ; and we give it as a specimen of Mr. Lockhart's 
most faithful translations. 



Mk. Lockhart. 
My heart was happy when I 

turned 
From Burgos to Valladolid ; 
My heart that day was light 

and gay, 
It bounded like a kid ; 
I met a palmer on the way, 
My horse he bade me rein ; 

" I left Valladolid to day, 
I bring thee news of pain ! 



Literal Translation. 
In those happy times of youth, 
When my heart was light and 

gay, 

I was travelling from Burgos 
To Valladolid one day. 
On the road I met a palmer, 
And such words he spake to 

me : 

" Where art going, a poor 

youth ? 

art going ? woe to 



Where 
thee ! 

O, unhappy knight ! unlucky 

Is the hour I met thee here ! 

The lady-love, whom thou dost .Dead is thy beloved maiden, 

seek 
In gladness and in cheer, My own eyes have seen her 

bier ; 
Closed is her eye, and cold Seen her bier with black pall 
her cheek : covered, 



* The original is printed in the Cancionero de Amberes, 1555, p 176 ; and 
thence again in Silva de Romances viejos publicada por Jacobo Grimm, Vi- 
enna, 1815. p. 244. 
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I saw her on her bier. Whereon they thy Love had 

laid ; 

The priests went singing of And to chaunt her funeral an- 

the mass, them, 

My voice their song did aid ; I with my own voice did aid. 

A hundred knights with them Seven Counts, and Knights a 

did pass thousand, 
To the burial of the maid. Wept around in black array- 
ed ; 
And damsels fair, went weep- Wept around her all her darn- 
ing there, sels, 
And many a one did say : Weeping, to each other said : 
Poor Cavalier, he is not here, O, how is the knight unhappy 
5 T is well he 's far away ! " Who has lost this lovely 

maid ! " 

I fell when thus I heard him When I heard him speak 

speak, these words, 

Upon the dust I lay ; On the ground I fell as dead ; 

I thought my heart would And before returned my sen- 

surely break, ses, 

I wept for half a day. More than twelve long hours 

When evening came, I rose had fled. 

again, And when now I had recov- 

The palmer held my steed ; ered, 

And swiftly rode I o'er the To her tomb I took my way, 

plain, Streams of tears ran off my 

To dark Valladolid. eyelids, 

I came unto the sepulchre, Weeping, I these words did 

Where they my love had laid, say : 
I bowed me down beside the 

bier, 
And there my moan I made. 

" O take me, take me to thy " Take me, take me, O my 
bed, mistress, 

I fain would sleep with thee ! Take me also unto thee ! " 
My love is dead, my hope is 

fled, 
There is no joy for me." 
I heard a sweet voice from the From the head of the dark 

tomb, tomb, 

I heard her voice so clear ; — Whispered a sad voice to me : 

"Rise up, rise up, my "Live, O live, thou loving 
knightly love ! heart, 

Thy weeping well I hear ; 
Rise up, and leave this dark- Live, although thou hast not 

some place, me ! 
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It is no place for thee ! 

God yet will send thee helpful God grant to thy arms suc- 

grace cess, 

In love and chivalry ; And another love to thee ; 

Though in the grave my bed While in earth my body moul- 

I have, ders, 

For thee my heart is sore, And my soul it longs for 

'Twill ease my heart, if thou thee."* 

depart ; 
Thy peace may God restore! " 

The vast amount of romances and songs in Spanish liter- 
ature, is very apt to puzzle the inquirer ; and he who wishes 
to study them systematically and thoroughly, is at a loss where 
to begin. In the case of most of the Spanish popular ro- 
mances, neither the names of their authors, nor the time of 
their origin, is known. They have all been printed, intermin- 
gled with other poetry of various kinds, in the nine or ten 
" Cancioneros " and " Romanceros," which were published 
(most of them in several editions) in Spain, Portugal, and, 
above all, in the Netherlands, between the years 1 5 1 and 1 647. 
Ancient and modern, popular and learned, epic and lyric, reli- 
gious and secular, all are mixed in these collections promis- 
cuously together, without the slightest attempt at chronological 
order. The only Romances which were ever printed sep- 
arately, are those relating to the Cid ; without, however, 
distinguishing the times at which they were respectively com- 
posed. The Historical Romances, likewise, were some- 
times printed separately, in collections called " Romanceros 
Historiados." 

The first who undertook to bring these latter into some 
chronological order was Depping, a German scholar living in 
Paris, a man of German learning, although of French taste. 
He selected what he judged to be the best, or rather those 
which in his opinion were the only good ones, out of all 
those numerous Cancioneros and Romanceros, and publish- 
ed them together in a single closely printed volume. f But 
his attempt to arrange the historical ballads chronologically, 

* For the original, see Romances de Sepnlveda, Amberes, 1580, p. 219. 
We have been obliged, for the convenience of printing, to separate the two 
lines of Mr. Lockhart's version, adopted by him after Grimm's example, 
into four, and thus to reduce thern again to their usual Spanish shape. 

t Sammlung der besten Spaniscken Romanzen, Leipsic, 1817. 
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related only to the matter, not to the age or time when the bal- 
lads themselves were written. To fulfil this latter task seem- 
ed indeed possible to a native Spaniard only, since he alone 
can judge thoroughly of the language and of the historical con- 
clusions to be drawn from its changes and progress. M. Bohl 
de Fabere, the editor of the valuable " Floresta de Rimas 
Castellanas," who, although a German by birth, has long 
been resident in Spain, and is said to possess all the ne- 
cessary qualifications, held out in one of his notes the pros- 
pect of a chronological Romancero ; but he has not yet ful- 
filled his promise. Until this deficiency is supplied, we 
must leave the exact age of the Spanish balteds out of the 
question, and be satisfied with some general conclusion. 

There is every reason to believe, that Romances, very 
similar in form and contents to those we are acquainted with, 
were sung in Spain at the very developement of the Spanish 
language. It has frequently been remarked, that this language 
itself was poetry ; each song or tale exhibited in it being 
in early times called by the very name of the language itself, 
Romanzo. That the form of the Spanish Romance was al- 
ready known in Spain during the Roman period, is at least 
highly probable. William von Humboldt, when travelling in 
the Basque provinces, met with the manuscript of a moun- 
taineer song, discovered by the Spaniard Ybarguen. This 
ballad, which is said to have come down from the Emperor 
Augustus, consists, like the modern Seguidilla, of coplas with 
a sort of estrivillo ; both assonant and consonant rhymes can 
be discovered. It is a lament over a Biscayan chief, who 
was murdered by his faithless wife.* Although all that re- 
mained of this song was a manuscript, Humboldt saw some 
old people who remembered having heard it sung ; and the 
language of the manuscript was still intelligible to them. 
Proofs that ballads, similar in form to those we now know, 
were current in Spain in very ancient times, are numerous ; 
and it cannot be doubted, that the exploits of her heroes, and 
above all of that popular hero, Roderigo de Bivar, were cel- 
ebrated by contemporary bards ; and these productions serv- 
ed as a foundation for the interesting series of romances 



* Humboldt's Pmfung ttber die Urbewohner Uispaniens, Berlin, 1281. — 
Mithridates IV. 354. Ed. Vater. Berlin, 1817. 
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concerning the Cid, which are now extant. In the thir- 
teenth century, an Abate named Antonio, and a certain 
Nicolo, are mentioned as popular authors of romances. 
But the real history of Spanish popular poetry does not be- 
gin until the latter half of the fourteenth century ; and the 
most judicious and best informed critics agree, that very 
few, if any, of the romances now known, are, in their pres- 
ent form, older than that epoch. 

When, at the beginning of the fifth century, the Teutonic 
nations rushed into Spain, a dominion of more than four 
hundred years would seem already to have firmly established 
the Roman language ; nay, with the exception of the north- 
eastern region, as in France, even to the utter annihilation 
of the idioms of the aborigines. In what degree of purity 
the Latin language was spoken, does not appear ; but it is 
certain, that the influence of the Teutonic languages, and, 
above all, their harsher pronunciation, served greatly to cor- 
rupt it, and finally to metamorphose it into a different idiom. 
When, about three hundred years afterwards, the Arabs in- 
vaded Spain, the language appears to have been already di- 
vided into three principal dialects, namely, the Southern 
Romanzo, of which the Valencian and Catalonian were sub- 
divisions, and which was soon confined to the southeastern 
regions by the influence of the Arabic tongue, that super- 
seded it entirely in the southwest ; and two other dialects 
more nearly related to each other, one in the north, from 
which sprung the Castilian, and the other in the northwest, 
from which the Galician dialect and the Portuguese language 
unfolded themselves. The inhabitants of the northeastern 
regions alone adhered to their ancient tongue, the Basque or 
Cantabrian idiom ; once perhaps the language of all the abo- 
rigines, but afterwards confined to the provinces of Navarre 
and Biscay, and, in our days, to the latter province and the 
immediate vicinity of the Pyrenees. 

The Castilian dialect had for a considerable time already 
gained ground in the north and centre of Spain, while it was 
still regarded by persons of literary pretensions as a mere 
vulgar dialect, unfit for imitating the delicacy of an artificial 
Limosin sixtine, or the sophistries of a Provencal tenzon. 
For more than two hundred years, rude popular ballads had 
celebrated the great Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, better known 
by his Arabic surname, the Cid ; during all which time 

vol. liv. — no. 115. 55 
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the successors of his sovereign listened still at their courts 
to the sirventes of the Southern trobadores. Even Alfonso 
the Tenth, surnamed the Wise and the Learned, who es- 
teemed the vernacular language of his country enough to 
cause the Bible to be translated into it, and to introduce it 
into all the public courts, and use it as a vehicle for his own 
alchymistic mysteries, — even he still entertained Provencal 
troubadours at his court, and listened to their sweet lays in 
preference to the rude assonances of a Castilian Romance. 

It was, however, probably this very circumstance, which 
imprinted upon the Spanish romances so strongly the stamp 
of genuine popular poetry ; so that, when romances be- 
came a branch of literature, and attracted the attention of 
the learned, even cultivated poets could not in their own 
attempts of the same kind efface this character. The ac- 
complished prince, who wrote "El Conde Lucanor," a 
work of moral and political science for courtiers and persons 
in office, could also indite a romance in which all the sim- 
plicity of a popular production prevails, and which probably 
was actually sung, and is perhaps so still, by the common 
people.* 

The ancient Spanish popular poetry may be divided into 
four different classes, namely, Historical Ballads, Moorish 
Ballads, Ballads of Chivalry or Romantic Ballads, and Bal- 
lads of a miscellaneous character. A division into narrative 
and epic or lyric ballads, or into ballads and songs, would 
hardly be admissible, since all these different forms of poetry 
melt in Spanish into each other, and are comprised under 
the common name of Romances. All are in the same na- 
tional measure, the redondilla. The only difference intro- 
duced by usage is, that the poems divided into coplas or 
couplets were called canciones, songs ; and those which were 
not, romances. But even the division usually made is like- 
wise in the highest degree indefinite and defective. Many of 
the Moorish ballads are historical ; and, among the ballads of 
chivalry, those which refer to Charlemagne and his Twelve 
Peers have in some measure the same character. The Moor- 

* We mean the celebrated ballad beginning, " Gritando va el Cavallero," 
first printed in the Candonero Generalof 1510, and, like " El Conde Luca- 
nor," ascribed to Don Juan Manuel. We find this ballad in the Floresta de 
Antiguas Rimas Castellanas, among those pieces which the editor declares 
to be genuine popular romances. 
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ish ballads are moreover eminently romantic and chivalrous ; 
and real history in Spain is in many cases as romantic, and 
displays as much chivalrous spirit, as any fictitious poetry 
whatever. We adopt this division, therefore, only for the 
sake of convenience, profiting by the occasional advantages 
which it affords us. 

The Historical ballads, or those romances which cele- 
brate some real or traditional event of Spanish history, are 
extant in great numbers. " He," says a German literary 
historian, "who would take the trouble of collecting all the 
historic romances, would succeed in bringing together a 
complete series of narrations of historical events, from the 
tenth to the sixteenth century. And, should it happen that 
the books of history were lost, their place might be supplied 
in a certain measure by these ballads. It is for this reason, 
that Corneille calls these poems ' les originaux decousus de 
leurs histoires.'' Several historians have indeed consulted 
them, and adduced them as vouchers for historical facts."* 

With the conquest of the Moorish kingdom of Granada, 
in the year 1491, the historical ballads cease; or, at least, 
the connected series of these remarkable compositions con- 
tinues no later. There are indeed single romances extant, 
which celebrate later events ; and the number of ballads de- 
voted to the chivalrous expedition of King Sebastian, ex- 
tends to four or five. 

The oldest historical fact which gave birth to a Spanish 
romance, was the tragic destruction of Numantia ; which, 
however, has been more worthily celebrated by Cervantes 
in his beautiful tragedy ; and still more nobly by its renewal 
in the glorious immolation of Saragossa. The romances re- 
lating to Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers, and their com- 
bats with the Moors, would follow next, were we to arrange 
these ballads in the chronological order of the events they 
celebrate. But these latter romances, being chiefly ficti- 
tious, and, for the most part without any historical foundation 
whatever, constitute the great body of the romantic ballads, 
of which we shall speak in the sequel. The earliest histori- 
cal event which drew from the trobadores a whole series of 
romances, was the invasion of the Arabs, and the romantic 
incidents which occasioned, or, at least, accelerated it, namely, 

* Depping's Sammlung, &c, p. xxii. 
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the crime of King Roderigo, and the treason of Count Julian. 
Another series relates to the history and exploits of Bernar- 
do del Carpio, a hero of Leon. A third describes the 
achievements of Fernando Gonzalez, the founder of the Cas- 
tilian power. A fourth series is occupied with the adven- 
tures and destinies of the family of Lara. A fifth is devoted 
to the celebrated Cid ; and this cyclus comprises more than 
a hundred romances, while all the others are limited at the 
utmost to ten or twenty. These ballads cover almost the 
whole of the eleventh century. The interval between this 
epoch and the fourteenth century, when a new series begins, 
relating to the reign and death of Pedro the Cruel, is rilled 
up by a great number of insulated ballads ; of which fre- 
quently two or three are devoted to the same subject. The 
last very extended series relates to the wars with the Moors, 
and the final conquest of Granada. 

The historic Romances of the Spaniards afford the most 
remarkable picture of the middle ages, which history has 
ever exhibited. Very probably, not all the events they 
report are historically true ; not only the trobador, but 
even the writer of chronicles, thought it their privilege, in 
those times, to lend their ear and voice to popular traditions, 
as well as to authenticated facts. But, in a moral respect, 
these romances are perfectly and unquestionably true ; and 
on that account we may justly consider them as a mirror 
reflecting a striking picture, to a certain extent, of the age 
itself, and especially of the Spanish nation, in respect to 
customs, morals, character, and disposition. And from no 
nation has there ever been reflected a portrait so bright, no- 
ble, and admirable. The solitary instances of coarseness, 
roughness, and cruelty, which these romances exhibit, be- 
long to the age ; while the thousand features they display of 
grandeur, generosity, fidelity, magnanimity, belong to the 
nation. The heroes they celebrate, are mostly of a moral 
purity unparalleled in the history, as well as in the popular 
tradition, of other lands. Bernardo del Carpio is the very 
pattern of a noble and candid knight, an affectionate son, 
and a generous subject. His exalted loyalty, a genuine 
Spanish feature, is united with the true spirit of indepen- 
dence, worthy a free-born man. When the French attack 
Leon, and the King seems inclined to yield to their superior 
power, Bernard declares ; 
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" Deles el Rev sus averes, 
Mas no les sus vasallos ; 
Que en someter voluntades 
No tien los Reyes mando." 

"Let the king his goods surrender, 
But not his vassals brave ; 
For, to make the will submissive, 
No king the power can have." 

The stories of the Count of Castile and of the family of 
Lara illustrate very perfectly the manners and customs of 
the times ; especially, the latter, which relate only to private 
events, and which, on that account, exhibit very interesting 
pictures of private life ; — scenes of wild passion and tender 
affection, in which bloody revenge and filial piety, disinter- 
ested love and private vengeance, are so intimately interwo- 
ven, that not a single trait could be erased without destroy- 
ing the whole picture. The same remarks hold good of the 
Romances of the Cid ; only that the political importance of 
his character gives to his private life a public interest al- 
so. His virtuous and honorable career finds a most strik- 
ing relief in the base behaviour of his sons-in-law ; and noth- 
ing could better exhibit the character of the age, than the 
contrast of his dignity and magnanimity, with the con- 
temptible and criminal acts of the Counts of Carrion. The 
extreme popularity of the Cid was probably the reason, why 
the centuries immediately following exhibit comparatively 
few heroes of popular romances. He remained for a long 
time the public favorite, and all the laurels were heaped upon 
his honored head ; until the long protracted war with Grana- 
da, and the final conquest of the Moors, gave another direc- 
tion to mens' minds. 

But, although we can scarcely appreciate these romances 
highly enough, as pictures of the manners and morals of the 
age and of the nation, we shall yet find them very unequal in 
respect to poetical merit. A considerable number are little 
more than chronicles in redondillas ; the oldest are often dry 
and tedious, while the more modern are disfigured by a cer- 
tain bombast, and frequently by a puerile play upon words. 
But there are others, in which the most sublime and affecting 
poetry unfolds itself unconsciously. Although all Spanish 
romances were composed in order to be sung, and were 
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consequently made for exhibition, the poet never seems to 
strive after effect ; he always appears, at least, to adhere 
strictly to the truth, and not to care how his audience may 
receive it. These compositions, in general, are not entire 
narratives ; they are pictures of single scenes ; not always 
indeed scenes of action, but often merely paintings of cer- 
tain situations ; or they are even mere descriptions. A 
speech of a favorite hero, addressed to his soldiers, the last 
words of a dying king, the complaints of a loving maid, 
have furnished subjects for many romances. A minute 
description of the Cid's wedding-dress makes out the con- 
tents of one ; the description of the embroidery of a beau- 
tiful Moorish lady fills another. Others again, although 
likewise merely pictures of single scenes, are full of matter, 
and weighty in thought and contents. Thus, for instance, 
the ballad on the murder of Pedro the Cruel displays a most 
perfect picture of a popular insurrection, drawn with a few 
master-strokes. The romance in which Bernardo del Car- 
pio, followed by his friends, appears before King Alfonso, to 
reproach him for his cruelty toward his unfortunate father, 
exhibits features of uncommon beauty. Among the ro- 
mances relating to the Cid, are not a few of the highest poet- 
ical excellence. 

Indeed, the character of the whole of the Spanish historical 
romances is unequalled in the popular poetry of any other 
nation ; both in respect to dignity of style, and to the loftiness 
and magnanimity of the principles they display. That they 
are more perfect in form than the contemporary productions 
of most other nations, is easily explained ; partly by the fa- 
cility of making verses in the Southern languages, which have 
so much of music and poetry in their very sound ; partly by 
the very early cultivation of the Spanish language itself. But 
in respect to simplicity and naivete, the Spanish romances 
are on a footing with all other popular productions. These 
ballads, however, are not all to be considered as popular bal- 
lads ; for they are of very different ages, and several were 
written by educated poets, and never became current among 
the people. It may, however, be taken for granted, that the 
greater part of the historical ballads were so formerly, and 
still remained so in the eighteenth century ; but we regret to 
be compelled to add, that in our times these live only in 
books ; and perhaps many more are buried in manuscripts. 
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The Moorish ballads, that is, those songs which describe 
Moorish scenes, or relate to the achievements of the Moors, 
are intimately connected with the ballads referring to the war 
and conquest of Granada. Although the time in which the 
action is laid is previous to the latter event, they were evi- 
dently composed after the Spanish poets had obtained an in- 
timate acquaintance with Moorish customs and manners. 
When the valiant enemy, for a long time superior in power, 
and always superior in civilization, was at length conquered, 
national hatred and religious prejudice subsided into a natural 
admiration of the noble qualities, the Oriental luxury, and the 
higher refinement, of the Moors. Some of these ballads are 
probably translations from the Arabic ; others are imitations ; 
in all of them, however, the Arabic influence is manifest. 
The language is richer, the style less simple ; images and 
metaphors foreign to the chaste diction of the ancient lays are 
displayed ; and a fondness for the brilliant and the pompous 
breaks forth in minute descriptions of weapons, horses, and 
the like. Most of these ballads are of the sixteenth century. 
Whether they were ever current among the common people, 
is doubtful ; certain it is, however, that, if they ever were so, 
they are at present entirely forgotten. 

The Ballads of Chivalry, or Romantic Ballads, comprise 
a numberless multitude. They seem to have originated at the 
same time as the prose romances of chivalry, and to have em- 
anated from the same spirit. Both gave equal scope for the free 
course of the imagination ; and numerous minds, both poetical 
and merely fantastical, indulged in compositions of both kinds, 
in the most extravagant manner. The principal portion of 
this class of ballads consists of the "Romances del Empera- 
dor Carlos y de los Doze Pares," or the Ballads relating to 
Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers. It is really astonishing, 
that these properly foreign subjects could ever become so 
perfectly nationalized. The scene of action is indeed mostly 
in Spain ; but there are also many, of which the scene is in 
Paris. Poets of all descriptions seem to have contributed to 
enlarge the cycle of these romances. The inventors of most 
of them are unknown ; but, in respect to others, we find the 
celebrated names of Montemayor, Gongara, and others, men- 
tioned as their authors. Most of these ballads, however, 
were always of a really popular character. Many of them 
have the same contents as the novels, which are so prolix, 
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and wind through a labyrinth of far-fetched thoughts, ro- 
mantic adventures, and detailed descriptions ; and what these 
latter were to the limited public of educated readers, the same 
the simpler romances were to the multitude, comprising high 
and low. 

These romantic ballads, however, are not confined to the 
achievements of the knights of Charlemagne. Several knights 
of the Round Table, also, and many others of less renown, 
are included in this circle of poetry and romance. Most of 
these songs are, like the historical ballads, merely pictures of 
single scenes or situations ; but there are a few among them, 
which embrace and relate a complete story ; as, for instance, 
the celebrated narrative of Count Alarcos,* the story of Don 
Gayferos, which, like many English minstrel ballads, is di- 
vided into different parts ; and also several other romances of 
considerable length. The character of these ballads is essen- 
tially the same as that of the historical class. The same 
noble and exalted feeling is displayed throughout ; and the 
same stern and uncompromising point of honor, which sacri- 
fices even the ties of blood and the laws of humanity to ob- 
tain satisfaction, and which appears in its utmost perversion 
in the story of Count Alarcos. Their style, with a few ex- 
ceptions, is as simple as that of the historical ballads ; they 
are neither rich in pictures, nor animated by a dramatic man- 
ner. In respect to composition, the romantic ballads are in 
general less simple than the historical ; although by no means 
complicated. The most poetic moment of the action is 
seized by the author with admirable tact and genuine poetical 
feeling ; and a picture is placed before the mind of the hearer, 
painted in all its features with the highest simplicity of truth. 
Bouterwek observes justly, " When a painter of spirit and 
talent shall study this mine of interesting situations, an entirely 
new field will be opened for historical painting." f 

As it regards the present currency of the ballads of chiv- 

* The argument of the famous story of Conde Alarcos, was first given by 
Bouterwek, afterwards by Sismondi, and again by Professor Longfellow, in 
his Outre Mer. Dr. Bowring has translated the ballad itself, and a beautiful 
paraphrase is given in Mr. Lockhart's collection. On the whole, less lib- 
erty is taken in this piece than in most of the others. Dr. Bowring's trans- 
lation is remarkable on account of the attempt to continue the same rhyme 
through the whole ballad, in strict imitation of the Spanish assonance. The 
effect in English is not pleasing. 

t Geschichte der Spanischen Poesie und Beredsamkeit, p. 67. 
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airy among the common people in Spain, Depping says, that, 
although " many of these ballads are said to have been pre- 
served for a considerable time among the mountaineers in the 
north of Spain, they are now supplanted by songs in modern 
taste ; and only a few of the ancient ones are still to be 
heard."* On the other hand, we have information of their 
present popularity from several modern travellers and resi- 
dents in Spain, both oral and in print. Professor Longfel- 
low says, " The ballads which celebrate their [the Twelve 
Peers'] achievements, still go from mouth to mouth among 
the peasantry of Spain, and are hawked about the street by 
the blind ballad-monger." f 

We find, among the Spanish ballads hitherto translated into 
English, very few only of the romances relating to the 
Twelve Peers. Mr. Lockhart's collection is mostly made up 
from the historical and Moorish portion, and from those ro- 
mantic ballads which are devoted to ideal or fictitious subjects. 
From this latter portion are likewise chosen most of Dr. Bow- 
ring's specimens of Spanish popular poetry ; as to which, we 
regret that they do not fill a larger section of his " Spanish 
Anthology." 

We subjoin a single specimen of the romances relating to 
the Twelve Peers. We select it among the great number of 
similar ballads, less indeed for its intrinsic merit, — although 
no one susceptible of real poetry will deny its simple beauty, 
— than because we think it peculiarly adapted to represent 
the character of the whole class. It is one of the numerous 
scenes from the battle of Roncesvalles. 

ROMANCE OP DURANDARTE. J 

" Where the blood of Durandarte 
Left its trace along the grass, 
Travelled onward Montesitios, 
O'er a rugged mountain pass. 

" It was now the hour of morning, 
Scarcely dawned as yet the day ; 
And the spreading fields of Paris, 
Half in shade before him lay. 

* Sammlung der besten Spanischen Romanzen, p. xxxix. 
f Outre Mer, Vol. II. 

t For the original, see Silva de Romances Viejos, p. 1 36. In our transla- 
tion we have aimed only at simple fidelity. 

VOL. LIV. NO. 115. 56 
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" From the war the knight was coming, 
Broken all his armour there ; 
Only in his right hand bore he 
Now the remnant of his spear. 

" 'T was the shaft alone was left him ; 
For the iron was sunk down 
In the corpse of Albenzaide, 
A proud Moor, of high renown ; 

" And the Frank thus bore it with him, 

That it as a staff might serve ; 

And his steed he therewith goaded, 

Weary now and weak of nerve. 

" On the grass he looked with wonder, 
How it was all stained with blood ; 
Higher throbbed his head with sadness, 
And his soul did ill forbode, 

"Thinking whether some companion, 
Friend of France, it might not be ; 
Pondering o'er this sad suspicion, 
Came he to a beechen tree. 

"There he spied a knight extended, 
Who to him did seem to cry, 
Seemed to call that he come to him, 
That his soul to death was nigh. 

" But the Frank, he did not know him, 
Though he gazed upon him right ; 
For the bars of the dark helmet 
Hid his visage from the sight. 

"From his steed he quick dismounted, 
From that face the helm removed ; 
Then he knew his dearest cousin, 
Whom in life he most had loved. 

"Now he must be present with him, 
His last words to hear, alas ! 
Spake the wounded knight all faintly ; 
Him th' unwounded did embrace. 
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"And when now a while he lingered, 
Could not speak for tears and sighs ; 
As the knight so near beheld him, 
Spake he to him on thjs wise : 

" ' O ! my cousin Montesinos, 
Fatal to us was that fight ! 
In it perished mighty Roland, 
Husband of Donalda bright. 

" * Captured was the brave Guarinos, 
Captain of our warriors fierce ; 
Deadly wounds have I received, 
That my very heart did pierce. 

" ' Now, my cousin, that I meet thee, 
Hear what I from thee do pray, 
When I 'm dead, and when my body 
Lifeless here shall lie to-day, 

" ' Then my fond heart from my bosom 
Cut with this small dagger here ; 
Bear it hence to my Belerma, 
Her whom I have loved so dear. 

'• 'Bear her too from me this message, 
That I in this battle died ; 
And that dead I thus do send her 
What I living ne'er denied. 

" 'Give to her my wide possessions, 
What I e'er mine own did call ; 

For the goods of every captive 
To his lord at death must fall.' — 

While he yet these words was speaking, 
Fled his spirit, life, and all." 

The contradictory reports in respect to the currency of the 
romantic ballads, can only refer to the romances relating to 
the Twelve Peers, or to those other ancient knights whose 
names, by length of time and change of circumstances, have 
become in a measure strangers to the present generation. 
Several ancient ballads are still current among the common 
people of Spain, which may rightfully be called romantic 
ballads ; although they do not strictly belong to the descrip- 
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tion of romances above designated. These may be included 
in the fourth class which we have distinguished above, namely, 
ballads of a miscellaneous character. Under this very general 
designation, we choose to comprise all that are not embraced 
in the other three classes. Many subdivisions might be made ; 
such as Pastoral Romances, Sacramental Romances, Gipsey 
and Robber Ballads, and numerous others. But this would 
extend our essay beyond all due limits. The pastoral ro- 
mances, moreover, were probably never popular ballads. 
The word romance, as we have seen, includes in Spanish all 
kinds of poetry. 

We cannot, however, leave this part of our subject with- 
out speaking of the great number of " romances jocosos," 
or burlesque ballads, which the Spaniards possess, partly 
narrative, partly merely lyric. We are accustomed to think 
of the Spaniards as a grave and sombre nation, always digni- 
fied and stately ; or, when their passions are excited, prone 
to deeds of tragic violence. Those who are better acquainted 
with them know full well, that they are as loquacious and sar- 
castically sportive in their social meetings, as any nation ; 
and many of their verses are redolent of these qualities. 
They display, indeed, all the gradations of the comic, from 
diverting simplicity in the innocent confession of an enamour- 
ed girl, and the ludicrous situation and disappointed vanity of 
a cheated lover, up to a strain of bitter satire and merciless 
irony, which even surpasses, sometimes, the limits of decen- 
cy. The number of romances, marked by that simplicity 
which is between the touching and the ludicrous, is especially 
large, and the charm of many of these pieces is quite inexpres- 
sible. With all these multifarious evidences of the vigorous 
and productive imagination of the Spanish nation, we are 
struck with the singularity of the fact, that the world of 
fairies, whether Oriental or Northern, has had so slight an in- 
fluence on their poetry. To account for it, would not be 
without difficulty. In one very ancient ballad, we meet with 
a bewitched princess, spell-bound to an oak, who asks deliv- 
erance of a knight-errant ; but he, not indeed in the true 
spirit of the age, is too prudent to act without the counsel of 
his mother, and thus loses his good fortune. 

There is a threefold manner of epic representation, which 
is employed in all its forms in popular ballads. The first 
mode is merely narrative, like most of the English ballads of 
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the second period of minstrel song ; for instance, Queen Eli- 
nor and Fair Rosamond, King Lear and his Daughters, &c. 
This style is almost necessarily connected with a certain dif- 
fuseness, which impairs the effect of the whole. Or, second- 
ly, the poet places pictures before the mind of the hearer, 
perhaps single pictures, from which the hearer may infer the 
whole ; or perhaps a series of pictures, tableaux mouvans, 
which it is left to the hearer's imagination to bring into imme- 
diate connexion. This more powerful style is the favorite 
manner of the Servian, the Modern Greek, and the Spanish 
poets ; although they all manage it in very different ways. 
It will be found, that this style admits the greatest variety 
and richness of imagery and description ; while, however, a 
more powerful and immediate effect will always be produced 
by the third manner of representation, which we have fre- 
quently called the dramatic ; namely, where the dialogues and 
speeches introduced are characteristic, and so highly animated 
as to supply to the reader at once, pictures, descriptions, and 
narrative. Many of the Teutonic ballads are composed in 
this style ; for example the ancient English Minstrel ballads, 
and the Scotch, Scandinavian, and German ballads. 

Not unfrequently, also, we find these different elements 
united in the Spanish ballads, as well as in those of other 
nations. But, from the prevalence of the second mode 
among the Spaniards, with which more of the first or narra- 
tive manner is combined, than of the third or dramatic, it 
may easily be comprehended, that the distinction between 
epic and lyric, or between romance and song, disappears of 
itself. The only species of dramatic form which we often 
meet with, is the dialogue ; oftener still the monologue ; but 
such ballads have not the least action. They are mostly 
descriptions of feelings and sensations ; like the duo and solo 
in the opera. Thus they approach likewise the lyric ; 
while in the narrative Spanish romance, the lyric element is 
so prevalent, that it occupies in poetry the same place, which 
in music is occupied by the recitative. 

Although we cannot state with certainty, in what degree 
ancient poetry is still preserved in the different parts of Spain, 
yet we cannot doubt that the poetical productiveness of the 
people is still the same. Romances are daily made and sung 
to the guitar. But the favorite poetry of modern times are 
those numerous dancing songs, called seguidillas. These 
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pretty little songs are frequently uttered extempore by peas- 
ant lads, journeymen, soldiers, young women, &c. Most of 
them are helped out by a kind of burden, called estrivillo ; 
others consist only of four lines ; and these are either repeat- 
ed, or the song is supplied from other seguidillas unconnect- 
ed with the former, until the dance, which bears the same 
name, is finished. When we observe how short these se- 
guidillas are, and consider the poetico-musical nature of the 
Spanish language, our astonishment at the frequency of poet- 
ical talent in this nation, must greatly diminish. We can- 
not, however, but admire the quickness of mind and feeling, 
which furnishes thoughts and expressions in a manner so un- 
premeditated, even if neither are of much value ; still more 
are we pleased with the delicacy, the absence of vulgarity, 
which prevails in these verses. We owe the reader some 
specimens ; but we cannot acquit ourselves of this duty with- 
out feeling anew, how utterly untranslatable are these sighs of 
love, or these flashes of wit. They lose all their charm, and 
indeed all their character, in a translation. We feel at the 
same time, that we should give quite a number of specimens, 
or none ; for these little songs are like the warbling of wood- 
birds, — a single voice would do scanty justice to the whole. 
The monotonous chirping of one little feathered singer is 
tedious or burdensome ; while we enjoy their full concert 
as the sweetest music of nature. * 

Without a Burden. 



" Un paxarillo alegre 
Pico en tu boca, 
Pensando que sus labios 
Eran das rosas." 

Translation. 

There came a little bird, 
And at your mouth pecked he 
Because he took your lips 
For roses on the tree. 



* All the specimens of modern Spanish popular poetry which follow, are 
taken from the very rare work entitled ; " Coleccitm de las mejores Coplas 
de Seguidillas, Tiranas, y Polos ; por D. Preciso." 1 The volume is without 
date. 
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n. 
" Al hombre enamorado 
Solo alimento, 
Tormentos, desazones, 
Ansias, y penas." 

The only food for men 
Who live in Cupid's chains, 
Are torments and despair, 
Anxieties and pains. 



With a Burden. 
I. 
" Come a la aurora aplauden 
Los paxarillos, 
Haziendo en su alabanza 
Lenguas sus picos ; 

Asi en tu nombre 
Repito a todas horas 
Dulces canciones." 

As the little birds 

Greet the day with songs, 

Using in its praise 

Their little bills for tongues ; 
So, love, in thy praise, 
Ever I repeat 
Sweetest roundelays. 

ii. 
"El que sin causa zela, 
Tal vez consigue ; 
Ver que lo imaginado 
Se verifique ; 

Porque fomenta 
La idea del agravio 
Que estava muerta." 

Who 's jealous without cause, 
May seal his own sorrow ; 
What he only fears to day, 
May be true to-morrow ; 

By suspicious thought, 
Often unborn wrong 
Into life is brought. 
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" Quant as vezes mis ojos 
Te han declarado, 
Lo que nunca pudieron 
Mis tristes labios ; 

Ah, si pudiera 

Decir te lo que paso 

Q,ual tu sintieras ! " 

How often have my eyes 
In tender looks declared, 
What my poor sad lips 
Never yet have dared ; 

Ah, if I but knew 

So to tell my pain, 

That you felt it too ! 

IV. 

"Nace amor como planta 
En el corazon ; 
El arino la riega, 
La seca el rigor. 

Y se se arraiga, 

Se arranca el apartarle 

Parte del alma." 

Love grows in the heart 

Like plants in the earth ; 

Soft showers refresh it, 

It withers by dearth. 

And when thus dried up, 
Plant and root soon part 
From the soil of the heart. 

The "coplas de seguidillas " are sometimes extended into 
real " canciones " or romances ; for Spanish lovers of all 
classes are very loquacious, and, indeed, inexhaustible in de- 
scribing their sweet sufferings, the weight of their chains, the 
consuming heat of their flames, and other amorous extrav- 
agances. Songs of this kind, which sound prettily enough 
in Spanish or Italian, appear in their whole emptiness and 
insipidity, when translated into any of the more philosophic 
languages of the Teutonic stock. In some cases, the " se- 
guidillas pateticas " assume even the character of narrative 
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romances. What indeed is wanting in the following Anac- 
reontic little song, to give it claim to be called a romance ? 

SEGUIDILLA. 

" 'T was a cold, cold winter night, 
When the winds did fiercely blow, 
And from heaven came pouring down 
From the clouds arrows of snow. 
Then a boy came to the hut 
Of a simple shepherd-maid ; 
Shivering with the frost that night, 
He for shelter humbly prayed. 
All confounded and alone 
Was the little shepherd-maid ; 
Full of doubt and fear her heart, 
And to open was afraid. 
When the lad perceived her fear, 
Weeping spoke he, while he smiled ; 
' Open pray, be not afraid, 
I am but a little child ; 
Little child, drenched and alone, 
Shelter seeking, hurting none ! ' " 

Another species of dancing songs, differing somewhat in 
the measure, are called " Tiranos y Polos." Such are the 
following : 



" Cinco sentidos tenemos, 
Todos los necessitamos ; 
Todos cinco los perdemos, 
Quando nos enamoramos." 

Five senses we have, 
And they needful are all ; 
But all five are lost, 
When in love we do fall. 



Tu me dices, que soy loco ; 
Yo te lo confieso, si ! 
Pues tan solo de este modo 
Te hubiera querido k ti ? " 

vol. liv. — NO. 115. 57 
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You say I 'm a fool ; 
X grant, it is true ; 
For, if I were not, 
How could I love you ? 



" Montes, prados, flores, selvas, 
Consolad a un afligido ; 
Que de amores y desdichas 
Se mira todo abatido." 

Mountains, meadows, flowers, and forests, 
Cheer a youth in deep distress ; 
Who by love quite overpowered, 
Loses rest and happiness. 



" Dicen algunos que son 
Los zelos de amor un hielo ; 
Mas en mi vienen a ser 
Materia que aumento el fuego." 

Some say that jealousy 

To love, is ice to fire ; 

To me it rather seems 

It makes the flame rise higher. 



Art. VIII. — Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a Report of F. N. Hassler, Superintend- 
ent of the Coast Survey, showing the Progress made 
therein up to the Present Time. Doc. No. 28. House 
of Representatives. Treasury Department. 27th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session. 

By this valuable communication, as well as by information 
reaching us from various sources, we are warned that the 
great public work of the Survey of the Coast is in danger of 
being again abandoned, or, what we should regard as still 
more unfortunate, of being superseded by some other plan 
of operations. 

In a former Number* we presented a concise view of the 

* See North American Review, Vol. XLII. pp. 75 et seq. 



